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LETTER, 
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My Lord, 
I TRUST the occasion will warrant, and your Lord- 
ship will excuse, the abruptness of an address for 
which I have neither sought nor obtained your per- 
mission ; but which your known opinions and able 
comments upon the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England cannot but render ap- 
propriate, as far as its intrinsic haste and imper- 
fection will allow. . / 

The time presses, and ^elay would defeat my 
object ; which , is to remind your Lordship of 
what the Church and the country may well expect 
of your talent and energy, in reference to the late 
productions of our three Episcopal, (and, personally 
considered, most highly respectable) Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It may not have comported with 
your Lordship's numerous and insurmountable en- 
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gagements, to have yet perused the documents to 
which I allude — documents which unfortunately 
re-open and re-assert the whole question of both 
Ecclesiastical Commissions, and the measures ori- 
ginating or proceeding in that (virtually) one Eccle- 
siastical Court. May I presume to say, that your 
duty is most clear after their perusal ? And may I 
be allowed now to draw your attention to such parts 
of these publications (challenging inquiry, and some- 
what industriously put forward in many of the public 
prints), as will show the principle, and the practices 
of the Commission to be such, as to call for the ap- 
prehension and jealousy of the Church at large, and 
to demand your own parliamentary interference on 
the earliest possible occasion ? 

The productions in question are as follow: the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln's Charge to his Clergy in 
1837, and his Lordship's Letter to the Archbishop, 
dated 1838; the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol's Charge, 1838; the Lord Bishop of London's 
Charge, last published, 1838. 

They have a face, respectively, of similarity and 
diversity, as might be reasonably expected — quakm 
decet esse sororum: but it will be my duty to show 
more than diversity — their absolute disagreement on 
many important points, and what appears to me their 
unfavourable bearing, in common, on the prospects 
and highest interests of the Church. The " Letter" by 
Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln, is "believed" by the Bishop 
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of London " to express the sentiments of all the 
ecclesiastical members, at least, of the Commission." 
In other words, it may be considered as their joint 
Manifesto : to which the last-mentioned, by the Bi- 
shop of London, must be regarded as an intended 
supplement : " There are some points but slightly 
touched in that able letter, which I think it not 
unimportant to notice more particularly ^'^ This 
last further pronounces the opinion of the Right 
Reverend author, in 1838, to be, " as to all material 
points, unaltered and unshaken." The intermediate 
Charge, however, from Bishop Monk, of Gloucester 
and Bristol, is evidently intended to conciliate and 
soften, to render " the arrangements as agreeable, 
or, rather, as little distasteful as possible to the 
membei-s of Chapters ^ ;" to change, in fact, their 
complexion, and to raise a hope that the constitution 
of the Church will not be, in material points, finally 
or fatally disturbed. 

Their contents may be thus specifically considered; 

I. The general feelings here expressed, as producing 
and accompanying the formation and progress of 
the Commission. 

II. The constitution and purport of the Commission 
itself. 

III. The nature and grounds of its proceedings, both 
with the Clergy, the Sees, and their Chapters. 

IV. General results and reflections. 

' London, p. 15. ' p. 21. 
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I. 

I would commence with suggesting that much, 
nay, most of the preliminary and apologetic matter 
in these publications was uncalled for, not only as 
eayyression of private feeling, but more especially as 
unjust to many parties, and injurious to the interests 
of the Church at large. 

1. In reference to the relations between the 
Ecclesiastical Commission and the Rulers of our 
country^ I cannot but consider as highly injurious to 
the Church, certain gratuitous declarations respect- 
ing the changes in the Government ; and the as- 
sumption, throughout, of " friendliness," or unfriend- 
liness, on its part towards the Church, as it suits the 
argument in hand. Bishop Kaye informs us, " In 
the latter part of 1834 a change of administration 
took place, and Sir Robert Peel came into oflSce. 
One of his first acts was to appoint the Commission ^ 
of which the proceedings have furnished matter for 
so much angry invective and acrimonious censure. 

What more favourable moment could be chosen 

for entering upon the work, than when the states- 
men who were supposed to feel the liveliest interest 



* The Church has a right to be informed on what public 
grounds the measure of this Ecclesiastical Commission was 
granted to Sir Robert Peel. In spite of its formation and sweep- 
ing proposals, his administration did not survive three months. 
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in the maintenance of the Established Church were 
in power \" 

In a few months the " government again changed 
hands," and the Commission, thus formed for an 
indefinite period, was thrown into "a case," says 
Bishop Monk, " of unustud difficulty. We could not 
disguise from ourselves, that the general sentiments 
of the statesmen now in power, differed materiaUy 
from their predecessors ; and it was obvious, that of 
any recommendations resolved upon by a majority 
of Commissioners, such only could be made effectual, 
as were approved by the confidential [and no^v very 
different] advisers of the Crown ^" 

Confidence had been, however, before withheld 
from the Legislature itself. " The very proposal of 
a measure" (for ^^ additional prelates, the simplest 
remedy for an acknowledged evil"), " certain as it 
was to be rejected by one branch of the legislature, 
would have been regarded as a proof that no prac- 
tical improvement was seriously intended *." — I 
would, on the other hand, suggest that neither our 
legislators nor the royal ministers ought to be 
assumed unfriefndly^ a priori, to the Church. If the 
Church wanted more Bishops, were it not the height 
of impolicy to presume that the legislature, " one 
branch at leasts" would never listen to such a pro- 



^ Letter, pp. 8. 10. 

* Gloucester and Bristol, pp. 11, 12. ' lb. p. 9. 



posal ; or when a Commission has been opened 
in perpetuity, at a moment in which the members 
of the government are "friendly," is it wise to 
assume on a sudden, as it were in one short 
month, the attitude of suspicion and alarm, when 
the ministers are supposed to be of a different 
character and disposition ? A Commission intended 
for perpetuity ought to have been made such, 
as to meet all tcsual — ^all possible variations in the 
state of parties. It was at least deservedly repaid 
for its suspicions, when the Bishop of London 
informs us, "it received from the new ministers 
what was regarded as a distinct and unequivocal 
violation of the pledge given by them on entering 
upon the Ecclesiastical Board \" Could it have been 
otherwise, when previous confidence had been with- 
drawn? or can no method be now devised, for 
coming to a better understanding with an un- 
friendly government, and a suspected legislature ? 

2. But there were parties mthin the Church also, 
her advocates and defenders, who were, as it is now 
declared, equally the objects of suspicion to the 
Commissioners. From the very entrance into their 
office. Bishop Kaye informs us, " I knew that the 
Commissioners could not stir a step in the execution 
of the duty imposed upon them, without disturbing, 
in a greater or less degree, long-established relations, 
and thus arousing the opposition of all whose feel- 

* London, p. 19. 



ings or whose interests rendered them desirous 
to maintain things in their present state. On all 
these accounts I ea?pected that our proceedings 
would be scrutinized with an unfriendly eye, and be 
criticised with unsparing severity. The event has 
fully realized my expectations : the attacks upon us 
have not been confined to our measures, they have 
extended to our motives and intentions, and, in some 
cases, have even assumed a personal character ^" 

I do not, it is true, find this prophetic spirit, 
in prejudice of many persons, avowed by the other 
Episcopal Commissioners. Bishop Blomfield seems 
expressly to contradict these unfavourable anticipa- 
tions in the following words : " No want of confi- 
dence in the Commissioners so appointed was 
evinced at the time ; on the contrary^ some of those 
who have been the least sparing in their attacks 
both upon the appointment of that body and its re- 
commendations, did not hesitate to furnish them 
with suggestions, some of which, if publicly known 
and compared with the objections, .... would excite 
no little surprise ^." It also would excite some sur- 
prise, if I were to allege the expressions of unquali- 
fied confidence, which a very large body of influential 
and dignified Clergy directed about the same time 
from many parts of the kingdom, to the vene- 
rated and beloved Metropolitan ; a display of feel- 

* Letter, pp. 2, 3. * Tiondon, p. 17. 
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ing — of hearty submission and adhesion to his 
Grace's authority, which was met by his Grace, 
on a memorable occasion late in 1836, by a 
cordial and condescending acknowledgement of the 
general respect and dutiful attachment of the great 
body of Clergy ^ — But without reconciling these 
apparent contradictions, I might be allowed to ask^ 
whether it has proved a safe or wise course, 
foreseen or noU to have " aroused" such a spirit of 
opposition in the Church, where all was quiet ? — to 
have invited so much of " the bitterness and sharp- 
ness of personal controversy," finding vent in 
" angry invective, acrimonious censure," " cavil and 
reprobation," " dissatisfaction and outcry," " large 
floods of vituperation," nay, even "a species of 
hostility seldom found even in the feuds of political 
controversy !" with all the license of " personal in- 
vective and unbridled scurrility," "the seats of 

^ The words condescendingly used on the occasion were as 
follows : — His Grace " was fully persuaded, that in the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which the Church was placed, her present 
comparative repose might he traced, under Providence, to the 
temper of forbearance with which the Clergy had sustained the 
attacks of her enemies ; and in which they had concurred in the 
alterations suggested by her friends. Had the Clergy manifested 
a different spirit, and been excited to take up the arms which 
were used against themselves, it is impossible to say, what might 
have been the result to the Church — her position would have 
been most alarming." This was two years after the first steps 
in the Commission, 



piety, learning, and dignity occupied by the scoffer 
and the jester ?" Surely in surveying this array of 
charges brought by our Episcopal Commissioners^ 
more especially if all anticipated and expected be- 
forehand, against our varied Church defenders, we 
can scarcely but exclaim, in behalf both of the 
accused and the accusers, TanUBne animis coekstibm 
ir<B? and must again repeat the question, Was it 
wise, consciously to let loose such a devouring flood, 
or to put the torch to so much combustible matter ? 
All this however befel the Church, because at 
last interests were touched, and " a greater number of 
persons were interested in making objections. . . . 
The principles upon which the Commissioners were 
suffered to proceed without much animadversion 
in the re-distribution of Episcopal revenues, be- 
came the subject of unqualified censure as soon 
as they were applied to Deans and Chapters ^" 
I shall inquire hereafter whether it was the same, or 
the very opposite principle at work in the case of 
Chapter revenues; that is, alienation and abstraction, 
and not by any means re-distribution. But Deans 
and Chapters are not obliged or honoured by the 
insinuation, that their own interests are so much 
more dear to them than those of the Church ; and 
they are only relieved, through the equitable consi- 
deration of the Commissioners themselves, by the 

* London, p. 31. 
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fact that their vested interests are safe^ and there- 
fore their opposition more disinterested, their pro- 
tests less selfish than some suppose; and directed 
rather to support the Church, than secure them- 
selves. — Might not the more dignified part have 
been, to have omitted every insinuation of the kind, 
and every retort, courteous or uncourteous ? They 
little harmonise with the calm, smooth, unrufliled flow 
of language in the different Ecclesiastical Reports. 
No apprehension appears there of the cineris dolosi, 
the anger, invective, sarcasm, ridicule, so soon to 
burst forth, and which I cannot but think is much 
overrated, and too severely designated (though /will 
not say) " in passionate and unseemly words." When 
even " the Memorials and Remonstrances from the 
respective bodies of different Cathedrals'* are charged 
with indulging in " every description of vitupera- 
tion," and only " some dictated hy feelings which re- 
flect honour upon their authors ^ ;" — ^no wonder at 
the " countless denunciations imputed to individual 
members ^." For individiuds might be offered this 
apology, that when the appeal is made by the Com- 
missioners to the worst popular principle, that of 
equalization, which knows no limits short of uni- 
versal confiscation, it was not altogether unneces- 
sary to vn-ite also in a somewhat corresponding style 
of address. Personalities are always bad : they 

* Gloucester and Bristol, p. 19. ^ Ibid. 
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can reflect disgrace only upon their authors ; and 
might perhaps have been safely treated to the end, 
as they were for a time by the learned Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol ; " Having now submitted 
in silence for two years to incessant attacks made 
upon me, both personally and in common with the 
other Episcopal Commissioners, I cannot be accused 
of any particular sensitiveness or morbid impatience 
of censure ^" This probably also " expresses the 
sentiments of all the Ecclesiastical members of the 
Commission" — and why not servaiur ad imum f 

3. The reflections, however, cast upon " the in- 
terested" Clergy, on the part of the Commissioners, 
are accompanied with others upon the Church herself. 

The alleged motive of their whole undertaking is 
a succession of " gross abuses," " glaring inequali- 
ties," " long-existing anomalies" in the Church. Of 
anomalies, truly, I may ask, what can be so great as 
that of the Commission itself? But, what abuses? 
Or, rather, what do the clamourers against the 
Church in open hostility against her mean by 
abuses — and what do the Commissioners themselves 
mean by abuses? If things totally different are 
meant by the two parties, then the same term 
should never have been used by our own Heads. 
In point of fact, the Commissioners properly charac- 
terise their own use of the term. The Bishop of 

' Gloucester and Bristol, p. 27. 
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London, prescribes " strong and vigorous measures 
for the correction of abuses, and removal of anoma- 
lies ^" while Bishop Monk severely stigmatises 
such usage of terms, when he says, ** The enemies of 
the Establishment clamoured about such inequali- 
ties, which th^ termed Church abuses ^T — ^Abuses 
are one thing, defects are quite another ; the latter 
may, without " strov^ or vigorous measures,*' sine 
strepitUy be gently and wisely removed. 

Bishop Kaye adds his quota of condemnation 
against " the mischievous effects produced by state- 
ments industriously propagated respecting the in- 
ordinate wealth of the Established Church . . , . - 
These statements, the Report of the Commis- 
sioners," (that more large one for inquiry into Ec- 
clesiastical Revenues,) says his Lordship, " appears 
effectually to have answered * :" while doubtless the 
sum and substance of the Bishop of London's 
" correction of abuses" meant only the re-distri- 
bution of what moderate revenues were now proved 
to remain to the Church. And the one great 
motive which his Lordship expressly states as the 
" paramount object of the Commission," — sweeping 
down, it seems, every argument of prescription, of 
right, or even " sacred obligation *," before it — was 
this — Money. " We want for these purposes all that we 

' London, p. 19. ^ Gloucester and Bristol, p. 7* 

' Letter, p. 4. ^ Gloucester and Bristol, p. 20. 
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can obtain^ from whatever sources derived *." — " Rem^ 
— in fact, unlimited equalization and confiscation for 
pastoral purposes. — How greatly conducive the order 
of nobility and gentry of this land might be thus made 
to the general interests of society, if three-fourths of 
the nobility were swept off the stage of the Consti- 
tution, and their estates confiscated to build court- 
houses, and endow judgeships for dispensing cheap 
justice through the land ! Well might such an in- 
terpretation of the " increased efficiency of cathe- 
dral and collegiate bodies," taken to mean the 
efficiency of their money otherwise disposed of, have 
aroused on the sudden all the alarms and outcries 
which the sagacity of the Commissioners had fore- 
seen : unless perhaps their forecast had otherwise 
calculated that a transfer of efficiency, as well as of 
money, was to take place on the evacuation of the 
chapters ; and thus " solitude " in the Cathedrals to 
introduce not only "peace," but plenty and prospe- 
rity into the Church. 

II. 

But, it is time I carry your Lordship forward to 
the second head, — the constitution and purport, 
or professed objects of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
itselff as illustrated by the present publications. 
Far be it from me to charge any attempt to 

' London, p. 
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mystify this subject upon the Letter of Bishop 
Kaye; but the fact is plain and undeniable, that 
he rests the whole defence of the lawfulness of the 
Commission, first for recommendation, and then for 
execution, on the argument of Archbishop Tenison 
in behalf of a Commission expressly and purposely 
limited to recommendation. " I must content myself," 
says his Lordship, « with referring all who are dis- 
posed to deny the lawfulness of the Commission, to 
Archbishop Tenison*s Discourse concerning the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission appointed in 1689, for an 
answer 'r 

I need not refer to documents to prove, that 
after the almost tumultuous annihilation in 1641 
of all executive courts similar to those of the Star 
Chamber and Court of High Commission, — after 
their renewed prohibition under Charles II., — and 
their later abortive papistical revival in 1686 under 
James II., recommendation only was meant by Arch- 
bishop Tenison and his Commission in 1689: — a 
Commission also, be it understood, consisting of every 
order in the Church. — Yet Bishop Kaye, apparently 
without difficulty, and without raising any further 
question of lawfulness, glides into the sequel of our 
first recommending Commission ; namely, the appoint- 
ment, at their own suggestion, of a new Commission 
by Parliament, " for carrying into effect such recom- 

* Letter, p. 9. 
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mendations as it may hereafter make ; and empower- 
ing your Majesty in Council to make orders, ratify- 
ing such schemes, and giving them the full force of 
the law \'* 

This was followed by a capacity " to sue and be 
sued," &c.; in truth, an entire and perpetual corpo- 
ration, suggested by the " law officers of the Crown," 
and modified by a "member of the House of Com- 
mons," into a complete arm of his then Majesty in 
Council ; while on a difficulty in their proceedings, 
arising from some limitation in their powers, they 
are told that " they ought to apply to the legislature 
for an extension of their powers *." 

The Commission for Recommendation soon came 
to an end, upon the retirement of the Episcopal 
members, on account of the aforesaid " violation of 
a pledge " given to them by its new lay mem- 
bers. But the Bishop of London, with far more 
propriety, applies himself to defend the remain- 
ing " Perpetual Commission of Execution," with 
which (formed of the same persons) he still condes- 
cends to act. His Lordship, omitting wholly Arch- 
bishop Tenison, with some triumph contrasts this 
court with the Court of High Commission, under 
Queen Elizabeth and her successors. " It is," says 
his Lordship, " very unfair to compare such a Com- 
mission as this, exercising certain powers clearly 

' lb. pp. 19, 20. * Letter, p. 20. 
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defined by law, and relating to certain definite ob- 
jects, with the High Commission Courts of former 
times— courts which exercised a general and in- 
definite jurisdiction in all Ecclesiastical matters, 
and fined and imprisoned those who questioned 
their authority, or who offended against what they 
declared to be the law \" 

And where, I ask, my Lord, is the great contrast 
even on his Lordship's own showings save only 
in this, that Queen Victoria's Court of High Com- 
mission has, at present, a particular and definite 
jurisdiction over s(yine Ecclesiastical matters, while 
Queen Elizabeth's Court of High Commission had a 
general and indefinite jurisdiction in aU Ecclesiastical 
matters ? In neither Commission indeed do we find 
the actual power of legislation, in both that of exe- 
cution : in our own, moreover, also that of pre- 
viously recommending legislative enactments, which 
they are hereafter themselves empowered to exe- 
cute. 

It is clear that here is no contrast at all but 
that between a child and a giant, both of the 
same brood. Ea^ecutive power is the broad family 
feature of both. True it is, that the perpetual 
Court of Commission under Queen Victoria does 
not pillory, or crop ears, for breach of its laws, 
or contempt of its authority : but its authority as 



' London, p. 21. 
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backed by Parliament is only therefore the more 
terrible, and of course wholly indefinite ; its debates 
are as secret as of old, its decisions as conclusive, 
its execution as peremptory and ineyitable. We 
have not yet seen what would be the fate of those 
who, not content with the innocent arms of a little 
raillery, or even " sharp invective," against the Com- 
missioners in question, should offer any thing like 
an act of opposition to their sovereign decree, when 
made into law by Her Majesty in Council: and 
this, though such decree might chance to prove a 
violation of some tender conscience, as not proceed- 
ing from what it had deemed a proper Ecclesias- 
tical authority. Doubtless effects very similar to the 
prtBmunire^ as executed under the offensive decrees 
of the Star Chamber, would overhang that unfor- 
tunate individual and his family. 

Put it that the primitive Chapter of Bangor, or 
that of the ancient and now silenced Bishopric 
of Bristol, should protest against having but an alter-^ 
note election of their respective Bishops. The Chap- 
ter of Bangor might object to obey or to acknow- 
ledge a Bishop elected by the Chapter of St. Asaph 
only, or vice versa. So also the Chapters of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol might equally protest, nay, even 
stand out against the decrees and the authority of 
that Bishop in whose election they had no voice. 
The case would doubtless arise under some strong 
excitement, — the proposal to either, for instance, of 

c 
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a Bishop under the congS d'elire^ whom the other 
Chapter might feel and know to be an improper 
appointment, and such as they might allege they 
never would have elected into the Episcopal of- 
fice and dignity. — Put another case. — ^The Bishop 
of Ely has properly obtained, by a strong protest, a 
mitigation of the sentence of reduction against his 
See, (and which otherwise, by the way, never would 
have been mitigated) to the amount of 1500/. per an- 
num ; and has also regained one of the fairest lands 
proposed for " redistribution*' out of his Episcopal 
estates. Let us suppose that he, or a Bishop simi- 
larly situated elsewhere, it might be an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, impressed with a sense of the in- 
justice of such reduction to the interests of the 
Church, and dissatisfied with the authority under 
which it was enforced, should decline in the most 
respectful terms to contribute his quota to the 
Bounty Board. Would law, in this case, have no 
force, distress of goods and the other ordinary me- 
thods of seizure and recovery fail of their operation ? 
It may be said that all this would be resistance to 
an express Act of Parliament, fixing the amount of 
salaries, and law of election. But the execution of 
that Act, and its whole circumstance and effect, lean 
evidently on the fiat of the Commission, and its secret 
recommendation to the Queen in Council. Op- 
pressions the most enormous may be enacted with- 
out the power of appeal, or of any thing like fair or 

7 
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open discussion: and Parliament is ever at hand to 
give full force and effect to whatever is still defec- 
tive in authority. — ^The surrender of the Chapters 
to a similar execution, might be fairly represented 
as an endless source of harassing appeal and vexa- 
tious interference. 

After all, I do but waste time and your Lord- 
ship's patience. The true exposure of the mischiefs 
and dangers of the present Commission, as usual, is 
to be found in one of the Commissioners' own 
pages. That which Bishop Kaye wholly defends and 
justifies, and which the Bishop of London advocates 
by "contrast;" the latter Prelate most unscrupulously 
gives up in a subsequent page as to its constitution, 
and supports only because irremediable. "I frankly 
confess there is ground of objection, some reason for 
looking at it with jealousy ; at its constitution I mean, 
not at the powers which are at present possessed by 
it . . . Though not entirely satisfied with the consti- 
tution of the Commission, I am unable to suggest 
any mode of rectifying it ^" — Strong language for one 
" unaltered and unshaken in opinion on all material 
points." — But I would simply ask of what is the 
Bishop of London jealous in the construction of this 
Commission, if not of the same points which awaken 
the jealousy and alarm of the Church at large — 
powers, any thing but " clearly defined by law, or 

* London, p. 25. 
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relating to certain definite objects ?" His Lordship 
does not see how it can be rectified ; is he then dis- 
pleased, or, why so, with those who wish to see it 
abolished ? Both the Bishops of London, and of 
Gloucester and Bristol, see little but embarrassment 
and ^^ unusual" difficulty in its further continuance as 
a court of execution. Why then do they not, in spite 
of Bishop Kaye's unqualified defence of its legality, 
deal with it as they have done already with the 
Court of Inquiry, and retire from its ranks ? 

The Commission in very truth would not, even 
then, become much more than what it now essen- 
tially is, a Lay Body, composed only of peers, and 
members of the lower house of parliament, with- 
out sympathy with even the Bishops out of com- 
mission, much less with the inferior gradations of the 
Clergy. In fact, they are tJie Gaoernment^ be that Go- 
vernment whatever Bishops Blomfield and Monk 
may deem it, friendly or the reverse to the interests 
of the Church. They are at hand not only to act out, 
but to think out all the crudities, hints, and votes, 
which Parliament itself, in utter and professed igno- 
rance of the afikirs of the Establishment, may throw 
out : so that between Parliament, and themselves, 
and the Queen's Privy Council, nothing shall or 
can, by possibility, intervene to stay any ultimate 
proceeding on which the vital, and even personal^ 
interests of the Church and of Churchmen may 
depend. It is virtually a Lay Convocation, with 
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full opportunity to act and think and govern for 
the Church. — ^Are they even Churchmen ? The lay 
members are to pledge themselves to be such. The 
Bishop of London has taught us the value of their 
pledges, and has at once withdrawn from them, and 
acts with them. The Test acts have, in former times, 
laid down the trial and judgment of true Churchmen. 
Do all the members of the Commission, in point of 
fact, communicate with the Church of England? 
The Bishops on the Commission have, at least, I 
trust, ascertained that point. 

On the persons^ or the classes composing this 
Commission, it is needless to say much ; since it is 
a pure matter of opinion of what so anomalous a 
body, so mixed and epicene a tribunal of inquiry 
and execution, instituted '^to correct abuses and 
remove anomalies" by the suggestion of "strong 
and vigorous measures*' — meaning thereby every 
thing in proportion as it says nothing, — should, 
in propriety, consist. 

The choice made, as we understand from the 
Bishop of London, was that of the utmost possible 
simplicity in the machinery, with a view to promp- 
titude in the execution of their measures. " It is 
said," his Lordship remarks, " that the Commission 
of Inquiry ought to have comprised a larger num- 
ber of clerical members, in order that every deno- 
mination of Clergymen might have been represent- 
ed. It may well be doubted how £sir a Commission 
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so constituted would have answered the ends of 
prompt inquiry and impartial deliberation. It was 
considered that the Bishops were as likely as any 
persons to have at heart the interests of the Church 
at large ^" . . . . — Other classes of the Clergy, I sub- 
mit, might have been impartial ; and promptitude in 
legislation is always a very questionable qualifica- 
tion. But thus the Board was constituted : and the 
consequence has been, that the Bishops on the 
Commission have been fearfully compromised with 
their brethren on the Bench ; no class of the 
Church have expressed confidence in their proceed- 
ings ; the Commission of Inquiry has closed in dis- 
gust ; and the Bishops on the Perpetual Commission 
for Execution, find themselves, on their own confes- 
sion, in very bad company. 

The original purport and avowed objects of the 
Commission have been utterly darkened in their 
-carrying out, as I shall have further to show under 
the third head : I shall only, under the present, 
notice further, the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in entering upon 
the sacred trust of Ecclesiastical Reform committed 
to them. The Commission itself was plain and 
straightforward. " The Commissioners were directed 
to consider the state of the several dioceses in 
England and Wales, with reference to the amount 

> P. 24. 
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of their revenues, and the more equal distribution of 
Episcopal duties, and the prevention of the neces- 
sity of attaching by commendam to bishoprics 
benefices with cure of souls; and to consider also 
the state of the several Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches in England and Wales, vdth a view to 
the suggestion of such measures as may render 
them conducive to the efficiency of the established 
Church ; and to devise the best mode of providing 
for the cure of souls, vnth special reference to the re- 
sidence of the Clergy on their respective benefices \" 
The Bishop of Lincoln candidly repeats the same^ 
and I presume no common jurist would have been 
at a loss to interpret the words of so plain a Com- 
mission. It was to consider separately ^ how to make 
Bishops useful. Cathedrals useful, and parish Minis- 
ters useful. Bishop Kaye in fact so understands it, 
as embracing these heads — ** the state of the dioceses 
with reference to Episcopal duties and revenues, — 
the state of Cathedral institutions, — rand the best 
mode of providing for the cure of souls ^." And how 
does he act it out ? — by considering separately, it is 
true, the first head; but when he comes to the 
second and to the third head, by confounding the 
two together, putting the last first, and wholly 
swallowing up the second in the third. " Although 
the suggestions of the Commissioners were submitted 

' London, pp. 26, 27. * Letter, p. 8. ^ P. U. 
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to the legislature under the form of three separate 
bills, [as enjoined by the Commission,] yet, in order 
duly to estimate their views and intentions, those 
bills are to be looked to, not as three distinct and 
isolated measures, but in connexion with and in 
dependence upon each other'." And accordingly 
his Lordship adds, ^^ I proceed now to the other 
two points, to which the attention of the Commis- 
sioners was directed, — the state of the Cathedral 
institutions, and the best mode of providing for the 
cure of souls. It was in the prosecution of our 
inquiries upon the latter of these two points, that I 
became j^ the first time aware of the magnitude of 
the wants of the Established Church *." The Bishop 
of London still more boldly dictates " the principal, 
he would say, the paramount object of the Com- 
mission, which was [before the discovery above 
made by Bishop Kaye !] to devise the most effectiud 
mode of making an increased provision for the pastoral 
superintendence and religious instruction of the people 
at large. This had been very unfairly kept out of 
view by most of the objectors to the plans recom- 
mended by the Conmiissioners; whereas it was of the 
very essence of their plans ^" — Of the plans of the 
Commissioners there can be no doubt. But what 
said the words of the Commission itself? and how 
are we to understand " the recommendations of the 
Commissioners following out the arrangement of the 

* Letter 11. ' Pp. 20, 21. * London, p. 31. 
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Commission?'* — ^why, by assuming interpretations 
and dictating meanings of their own. They leave the 
increased efficiency of Cathedrals, as mch^ wholly out 
of the question ; they violate their own precedent of 
keeping distinct and to themselves the Episcopal 
revenues (duties of course) ; and they carry out both 
the duties and revenues of Cathedrals to the head of 
parochial services. It might seem almost a question 
in Equity, whether any single recommendation could 
stand, which proceeded from such a Commission, 
so manifestly contravening the very terms of the 
original powers ^ But here is the omnipotency of 
Commissions and Commissioners so constituted — 
they meet for one thing, they do another thing ; and 
they ratify all by " Orders in Council, having the 
force of law.*' 

The Bishop of London charges on some objectors^ 
it is true, their own suggestions " involving the same 
difficulty," that of " altering the destination of pro- 
perty given for certain specific purposes *." — ^Does 
this prove his Lordship right, because they are 
wrong ? Is it not rather perfectly obvious, that in 
sound legislation the argumerUum ad hominem never 
can be used with any tolerable safety or propriety ? 
And the use of it in this particular instance, only 

' '* In case recommendations should ever proceed from it, not 
conformable to the law [or terms of the Commission, surely], 
they would be, ipsofacto^ invalid, and of no obligation." — Bp. 
of Gloucester and Bristol, p. 30. 

* London, p. 41. 
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proves more demonstrably, that any departure from 
a principle is to be extremely deprecated; and this, 
because his Lordship, having once obtained the con- 
cession of a change of destination, instantly advances 
to the use he makes of it ; — " We maintain that it 
ought to be that change, and nothing short of that, 
which while it leaves Cathedrals sufficient, ministers 
spiritual food to millions, &c. &cJ " 

I trouble your Lordship but with a word more, 
as applicable to the preceding, no less than to the 
present head. The Episcopal Commissioners evi- 
dently wish to decline the blame of whatever is 
blameworthy in the Commission itself: "To blame 
the Commissioners, as they have been blamed, for 
suggesting plans for the redistribution of Church 
property [yw. its alienation also ?], is to blame them 
for doing the very thing which they were appointed 
to do ^." Again, — 

" To make all the members of the body, except 
three, removable at the pleasure of the Crown, does 
appear, in theory, to be inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a permanent corporation, and to expose 
their operations to undue influence. But on this 
point, at least, the Commissioners are blameless; 
the obnoxious provision originated in that branch 
of the legislature which is generally supposed to 

* London, p, 41. 

' Letter, p. 9. The same plea is largely urged by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, in his Charge, 1837, p. 24. 
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entertain the greatest constitutional jealousy re- 
garding the authority and influence of the Crown ^" 
— " The general principles of the Commission were 
approved of by those statesmen who have always 
been regarded as the firmest friends of the Esta- 
blished Church." ..." The Commissioners so ap- 
pointed, were merely Commissioners of inquiry and 
recommendation. . . . The legislature^ having adopted 
certain of those propositions, entrusted the duty of 
carrying them into effect to amthet body of Com- 
missioners of its own appointment [but at the sug- 
gestion of the former], who constitute what is 
termed the Ecclesiastical Commission; being, in 
facty the same persons who acted under the former 
Commission ^." 

To trace the origin of either Commission, with 
all its imperfections on its head, still higher^ were 
indeed worse than gratuitous, and at once indecorous 
and unconstitutional. There is a wholesome maxim, 
as well in ecclesiastical as in civil matters, that ^ the 
supreme power can do no wrong.' The acceptors of 
office, not the proposers or makers of that office, 
are, if any, liable to blame. — ^But I desire no ftui;her 
to press this topic, as not bearing upon my sole ob- 
ject in addressing your Lordship, which is animad- 
version on the measures, not their authors. The evil 
is the same, whatever be the character of the agent. 

' Gloucester and Bristol, p. 29. ' London, p. 20. 
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The worth of the latter T freely admit. If I can-» 
not fully " believe/' with Bishop Kaye, " that the 
ameliorated state of public feeling, with respect to 
the Church (our assailants forget what the state of 
that feeling was three years ago) is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to this Commission/' I yet 
feel no reluctance to allow to its Episcopal members^ 
and to the Church, the entire benefit of pure dis- 
interestedness in every act, and in every thought of 
their hearts. I can admire the tone of christian 
patriotism in the following close of the same prelate's 
letter : " Should the voice (of reform) prevail, and th^ 
work which we have left unaccomplished be com- 
mitted to other hands, our successors may derive 
this benefit at least from our labours : if we have 
not pointed out to them the course which they 
ought to pursue, we have warned them of certain 
dangers, which they must be careful to avoid \" 

It is in truth only because these distinguished 
writers have placed on record, thus late, and when 
the hazard of their measures has become apparent, 
the whole force of their former arguments, as if to 
aid that voice of so-called "Reform of abuses" 
which they no longer officially raise, that I am com- 
pelled thus to view them ; and thus to treat their 
own avowal of being still " unaltered and unshaken in 
opinion, as to all material points." Their authority 

* Letter, p. 41. 
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will be quoted still, I fear, on a side unfavourable 
to what I must ever deem the best and truest Ec- 
clesiastical polity; and, therefore, I hope your Lord- 
ship will bear with me, in entering somewhat at 
length on the third head of address, which concerns 
the practical nature and real tendency of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission. 

III. 

Of laws it has been said, with more point perhaps 
than sound wisdom, 

" Whate'er is best administered is best :" 

but 1 really believe, my Lord, however unwise silence 
would have been, neither the remonstrances under 
my first head, nor the pleadings in specialty under 
my second, would have been heard of, if the Eccle- 
siastical measures had not, unfortunately, kept pace 
with the Ecclesiastical principles of the present 
Commission. 

It is not here my intention to enter, at large, upon 

THE BENEFICE-RESIDENCE AND PLURALITY BILL; 

which may be considered as an emanation from the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, against which objections 
(if any) must be taken in detail, rather than on the 
main object and general operation. Undoubtedly it 
did not require a Commission of the whole govern- 
ment of the country, aided by several Episcopal coad- 
jutors, to prescribe residence, and forbid pluralities. 
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The law in question had nearly passed before, per- 
haps in some respects more beneficially constructed, 
under the sole and competent guidance of that 
venerated Metropolitan, whose commendation by 
Bishop Kaye, for a " rare union of mildness, dis- 
cretion, and firmness," will find a respondency in 
the affections of all conversant with his Grace. I 
would hope and pray, that as it now stands it may 
be the source of much, if not unmixed good ; more 
especially being not delivered over, as to any part of 
its execution, to the jurisdiction of the Perpetual 
Ecclesiastical Commission. By a very wise change in 
the law, allowing " legal residence" to a clergyman 
three miles from his Church in the country, two miles 
in a city, borough, or market town, by license from 
the Bishop, if with no fit house of residence on 
the benefice, " the cases of apparent non-residence 
will be greatly diminished ^" Most truly by " de- 
scriiing " such clergyman in his annual returns to 
the Privy Couucil, as ^^ resident^ ^^ the Bishop of 
London will have converted a thousand cases of 
** abuse" from alleged non-residence, into wo abuse 
at all; and this, by a simple stroke of the pen, without 
removing the Clergyman a single inch of ground, or 
instant of time from his wonted place of residence. 
Where, in truth, can a clergyman wish to reside for 
at least nine months every year, but in the bosom 

* London, p. 7. * Ibid. 
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of his family, and the sphere of his duties ? The 
Bishop himself tells us, with the candour natural to 
him where Canons are not to be struck off and their 
funds ** distributed,*' — "I am happy in being able to 
state, that in the ten years I have presided over this 
Diocese, I have had occasion to issue only one 
monition to an incumbent to reside ^" So little 
were " strong and vigorous measures " really neces- 
sary to correct abuses, and remove anomalies of 
non-residence ^. 

* London, p. 9. 

* The Bishop of London has the following passage in 
his Charge, p. 11. "It is not the value of the benefice, as 
a saleable commodity, no, not even as a provision for the in- 
cumbent, which is the^r^^ object to be looked to, but the pas- 
toral care and instruction of those for whose benefit the whole 
endowment was given. It is to the credit of lay patrons, that 
so little objection has been made by them to this alteration of 
the law." With the above principle, which for its plainness and 
force almost partakes of the " un- written law on every man's 
heart," and with the fact^ which I most heartily believe, of a 
well-disposed laity to back it, is it not a most astounding over- 
sight on the part of the Ecclesiastical Commission that they 
have suggested no means whatever — not for compelling, which 
is out of the question, but encouraging lay impropriators, and 
other patrons, public or private, by easy processes to enlarge small 
endowments, and so to deal with small livings, as might, by 
some enlightened legislation, soon exalt those real *' anomalies" 
into suitable provisions for educated pastors ? — On the Benefice 
and Plurality Bill, I may be excused for suggesting, that popU" 
lation might have proved a more beneficial criterion for licensing 
Pluralities, than distance, and certainly quite as practicable. 
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Let me remark, when upon the happy art of remov- 
ing "abuses'* hj description^ — a similar stroke of harm- 
less legerdemain to that which turns non-residence 
into residence, would have converted a Preben- 
dary or Canon residentiary into a character the 
remotest possible from being another case of 
"abuse" in the Church. Let the Commissioners 
only have granted a similar license, in most cases 
of Canons residentiary, to descriie a Cathedral 
"sinecure" by another name; let them denominate 
it rather a post involving more care and respon- 
sibility, more frequent attendance and devotion 
of hours, more demand on pecuniary resources 

The Rev. A. B., with great talents, a loud voice, and a large 
family, is distinguished by the Rutland family with the living 
of Knaptoff, Lincolnshire, worth near £600 per annum, having 
a population of 36 persons and no Church. The " Lords of 
several manors" would willingly add £225 to his income if he 
would take in charge the parish of Nether Knutsford, in 
Cheshire, having 3326 souls and that income, a Church holding 
1000 persons, and no house. Mr. B., of zeal equal to his know- 
ledge, would if he could, transfer his talents, his voice, and his 
family to Knutsford, build a house, live there and work there : but 
he sees an enactment in the 19th century prohibitory, with not 
even a discretionary power allowing of such an union ; and Mr. 
B. has to choose between burying his talent in Knaptoff, or his 
family in Knutsford. — Doubtless the population of Holcomb, in 
Lancashire, amounting to 4686, would gladly pay their stipend 
of £118 per annum for the services and residence of the able 
rector of Holdenby, in Northamptonshire, having 181 in his 
population, and £565 per annum. But the distance I believe 
is more than 10 miles. 
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and locomotive energies, while attendance lasts 
and activity remains, by about three times, than 
an incumbency in any country village whatever, 
of ordinary dimensions and population; and the 
abuse at once ceases, or is confined only to those 
real irregularities, not corrected or noticed by the 
Commissioners, where rules have been relaxed and 
ought to be restored. Men' are fer more often 
governed, as the Commissioners well know, by 
words than realities, by terms than by definitions. 

But it is necessary, my Lord, that I should ad- 
vert to 

THE BISHOPRICS. 

In this I shall confine myself to that which 
expressly concerns the welfare of the Church at 
large. Episcopal Duties. The dealing of the Commis- 
sion with Episcopal Revenues I consider, my Lord, 
as a subject wholly concerning your Lordship's own 
venerable body. I shall not remark on the exposi- 
tion, by Bishop Kaye, of the general average of in- 
come, gained by equalising the Episcopal revenues ; 
further than to say, that since the principle adopted 
has been to require each better-endowed Bishop 
to pay over a fixed annual sum for augmentation 
of the others, rather than to retain each year a 
fixed sum for himself \ it becomes a bounden duty 

^ Letter, p. 13. The degrading (I must call it) choice 
of evils is more graphically expressed in the Bishop of 

D 
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with each to be sure that the average to his ovm 
Bishopric fully reaches the destined Parliamentarj 
amount^ and that in perpetuity : a duty, in which 
the present Bishop of Ely has set, as I have stated 
before, a very important and laudable example. 

But on Episcopal duties Bishop Kaye first re^ 
marks, '^ In turning their attention to the existing 
distribution of Episcopal duties, the Commissioners 
could not fail to be struck by the extent of territory 
and great amount of population, placed under the 
superintendence of the Archbishop of York and of 
the Bishop of Chester. Any plan for the more 
eqiud distribution of Episcopal duties, must of neces- 
sity embrace the formation of at least two new 
Dioceses in the North of England ; and the Com- 
missioners, after the best consideration which they 

Lincoln's Charge, 1837. " The Commissioners were not in- 
sensible to the inconvenience to which the possessors of the 
richer Sees might occasionally be exposed, by having to pay a 
fixed annuity out of a variable income ; but they felt, themselves 
bound to look, in the first instance, to the interests of the pos- 
sessors of the poorer Sees, and to protect them from the incon- 
venience to which they would be subjected, in case any deficiency 
should occur in the- fund : if the possessors of the richer Sees 
had been allowed to set apart, in the first instance, fixed sums 
for their own use, they would have been deprived of all induce^ 
ment to let the property to the best advantage ; and the fund 
for the augmentation of the poorer Bishoprics, would in all pro-- 
babUity have been found wholly inadequate to its purpose,'^ — 
Charge, 1837, pp. 23, 24. 
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could give to the subject, fixed upon Ripon and 
Manchester as the Sees of the new Bishoprics." To 
which his Lordship next adds, " It may be asked why, 
having come to this resolution, they did not propose 
an increase of the number of Bishops of England 
and Wales, from twenty-four to twenty-six, or as 
some have suggested, even to a greater number ^" 

To both of these points I request to call your 
Lordship's very particular attention. 

1 . While it is obvious to remark, that the general 
amount of Episcopal duties, much loaded already by 
many secular employments, now receives a consider- 
able addition by the task assigned to some of the 
body, of governing the Church by sitting on a Per- 
petual Commission ; it is by no means clear that to 
eqtialisey is much to relieve the general and more 
appropriate duties of the Episcopal body. The 
principle of eqtudisationj like all human expedients, 
(and it is seldom a divine one,) has its defined limits 
of benefit. To equalise the wealth of a country, 
would be another word for universal poverty ; and so 
would it be to equalise the revenues of the Church, 
where there is not enough for all. So contrari- 
wise of duties to be performed. To distribute equally 
duties to be perfdrmed, when there is too much for 
all, is but to diffuse incapacity more widely, and 
to make neglect or omission of duty necessary and 

* Letter, p. 1 4. 
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universal. The problem of relieving the Dioceses 
of York and Chester, and others likewise, from four 
times as much duty as they could do, seems to have 
been resolved by allotting to all alike twice only, 
or perhaps three times as much as they can effec- 
tively discharge. 

The Bishop of London felicitates himself on 
having escaped from the rural labours of Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and having limited himself and his 
successors to little beyond the sound of Bow bell ; 
or at furthest, fifteen miles round his own residence ; 
comprising only all London, Westminster, and 
Southwark. He seems to admit, ^^ in the abstract, 
that no man who is not possessed of every virtue 
under heaven [which few are] ought to be entrusted 
with so ample and important a jurisdiction;" but 
yet avers, " that it is easy to see, looking to the mul- 
tiplied and onerous duties which must always devolve 
upon the Bishop of the Metropolis, and which are 
every year increasing^ that, if he should live to have 
his strength and energy impaired by age or sickness, 
it will be a lighter task,** than the one, somewhat 
heavier, before \ The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol speaks more feelingly, under a heavy personal 
visitation already impairing his energies ; and which 
conciliates to his Lordship the good wishes, sympathy, 
and prayers of that Church to which his learning is 

' London, p. 29. 
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an ornament, and has in former times been a 
defence : and he bemoans in set terms his increased 
weight of responsibility and care, in his most un- 
expected plurality of two bordering Sees. 

I do not deny, rather I strongly feel our obliga- 
tion to the Commission, for checking the practice 
of translation. Long acquaintance with one Dio- 
cese may doubtless facilitate the discharge of Epis- 
copal duties, and effectuate the work of a pious 
Diocesan, the fit successor of a John or a Polycarp, 
even when laden with age and infirmity. Still the 
question of didy is not satisfied ; and here appears 
the woful effect of Government being all in all in the 
Commission, and Episcopacy nothing. Episcopacy 
speaks in the clear language of Bishop Monk, 
— more especially in times of ** increasing population 
and activity like our own" — " My own opinion was 
and still is, that the simplest remedy for this 
acknowledged evil, was likewise the most desirable : 
I mean, a division of each of the large Dioceses of 
York, London, Lincoln, Chester, Exeter, and Lich- 
field, and the erection of the requisite number of 
additional Bishoprics".* — Gaoemment replies in the 
same page, "The very proposal of such a measure, 
certain as it was to be rejected by one branch of 
the Legislature, could have been regarded only as a 
proof that no practical improvement was seriously 

^ Gloucester and Bristol, p. 9. 
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contemplated.'' Hence ''the CkMnmisaooefs, who 
designed only rach plans as appeared Ukefy to be 
adopted, were condrained to adTise a scheme for 
altering the divisions of the Dioceses, so as to 
remedj their glaring inequality." Thus was the 
Bishop himself constrained to undertake ^ added 
duties and increased labours in the Lord's vineyard, 
while he was deeply sensible of his inability to per- 
form them, with such efficiency [even at the best] as 
the greatness of the charge, and the present circum- 
stances of the Church demanded : since that time 
his inadequate qualifications having sustained fur- 
ther and appalling diminution by an affection of the 
eyes ^^ (the painful dispensation before alluded to). 
How little could he have been prepared for the 
contemporary, and somewhat complimentary de- 
claration of the Bishop of Lincoln, '' that while the 
partial addition even of one Bishopric in a destitute 
spot, has greatly increased the influence of the 
Established Church in the North of England, and 

CALLED FORTH AN ATTACHMENT WHICH BEFORE LAY 

DORMANT ; it is eqtmUy certain that no want of effec^ 
tual Episcopal superintendence has been felt in 
consequence of the new arrangement of Dioceses, 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
Gloucester and Bristol ^*' Surely his own burthened 
brother of Gloucester and Bristol, under the very 

* P. 1. ^ Letter, p. 16. 
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** constraint" of this new airangement, will rather 
exclaim to his fellow Commissioners, '^Miserable 
comforters are ye all, physicians of no value." 

2. The fault, however, does not lie only in the pre* 
sent overworking of eeery Bishop, and making no al- 
lowance or provision for age or infirmity ; but in the 
reason alleged and the principle assumed. With a 
doubled population and a quintupled activity in 
eveiy rank, Bishops must on principle and for ever 
remain of the same number ; because the circum- 
stances of the times (which have added numbers of 
lay nobles to the peerage) precluded the possibility 
or prospect of ^^ station or maintenance for addi- 
tional prelates, befitting their dignity^;" and be- 
cause, as we are given unequivocally to understand, 
every Bishop to the exact' number of twenty-six 
mtist comtmdly sit in th^ House of Lords, and no 
more. 

Divers expedients wete here open to the Com- 
missioners, and their different views were all freely 
discussed. — 1st. The creation of additional indepen- 
dent Sees with seats in Parliament. ^^ I despaired," 
says the Bishop of Lincoln, " of obtaining for even 
two new Bishops seats in the House of Lords ^." 
Nigardly House of Lords ! and too jealous of en- 
croachment from those very spiritual Lords, who 
once held more than half that noble house in sacred 
splendour of Abbacy and Prelacy ! 

^ Gloucester and Bristol, p. 9. ^ P. 14. 
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iM, tnlr, 
WHrifakr I L> One elsMi an^ coBe to be 
^^Maifefed tfaaa tke ccber, (^i 
fariMMi mi^iit arw ai to tlie i"Mi>MiMf of tkeir 
faoelmoit '. Bat the tnie reason appean 
anj fcaerre in tfaedaige of the Bnhop of 
^Tbe n ccca i a fT, and not rerj lenioce eonseqimce 
^^ their wA faaTiug seats in the House g^ Lotds^ 
w#>old hare been the femoral of those Bishops who 
wfw mt there from their ancient priTilege and dig^ 
nit J \^ Dear bofight priTilege and dignitj indeed ! 
— if true ; at the cost of perpetuated and growing 
Epi MXipal ineffieienej. Bat, with the ordinary inoon- 
mtencj, the Bishop of London himself qualifies so 
adrentnrous an argument, though with a still more 
adrenturous inuendo. ^ Whether this consequence 
f/uffht to hare been an object of apprehension, or not» 
is a question upon which I pice no opinion f but still 
adding the dilemma, ^ if it had followed ;" i. e. if all 
Bishops bad lost their seats, ^the Commissioners 
then would have been loaded with reproaches, as 
having betrayed the rights of the Church ; and, if 
noty still two classes of Bishops in the same country, 
province, county, one having temporal rank and 
authority denied to the other, were manifestly in- 

' Lettefi p. 15. ^ London, pp. 27, 28. 
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jurious to the cause of Episcopacy ^'^ To such pro- 
blematical reasoning it seems impossible to answer 
more than " perhaps not," or otherwise, thus : Have 
not reproaches been already fearlessly anticipated 
by the Commissioners, and boldly hurled back on 
their authors? Does not Episcopacy suffer inex- 
pressible injury from those, who make by anticipa- 
tion, and without a struggle, so costly, a sacrifice to 
maintain its dignity ? 

The case of Sodor and Man does not perhaps 
form any exception of force to allay the Bishops* 
fears ; it rather intimates what might be done by a 
spirited, patriotic, and churchmanlike appeal, in 
other aggrieved quarters, in order to restore or 
obtain the privilege of a primitive Episcopacy. — ^To 
none of our " prompt*' Ecclesiastical counsellors in 
the Commission does the expedient ever seem to 
have occurred, of an (dtemate seat in the House of 
Lords, as in the case of the Irish Episcopacy. In- 
struction from that quarter was not to be indus- 
triously sought ; else, was it to be borne in a British 
Protestant empire, that Bishoprics to one half were 
to be reduced in Ireland, because too many to please 
our enemies ; but Bishoprics are not to be increased 
in England by two only, when proved too few by 
nearly one half, on the most solemn protests of our 
friends ? 

3rd. Suffragan Bishops, or more properly, perhaps, 

* London, p. 28. 
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permisswe Bishops, or CcN^jaton» Ucensed to do 
same, bat apostolicsU j onpowered to do dZ E^i»- 
oopal aete. Though dismiflsed bj the Bishc^ i^ 
London on ^objections too obrums for detail^'* — 
dioagh sorrounded by the Bishop of Linoohi with 
the terrors of a Stall or Deanerj **in commendam,* — 
and threatening a reGtirrence of **a Secession CSiorch 
like that in the oommencement of last century *" [by 
nonjuring Prelates^ good peers and true], — though 
even not i^anted if independent Sees eonld be ob- 
tained, — though once tried, and ^ without an encou- 
raging result," — still the experiment was worth re- 
peating, as being cleaiiy consistent with apostolical 
usage, and the eldest, if not the furest, daughter of 
the Reformation. 

On this last measure alone it is, that Bishop Kaye 
informs us,^ several of his Episcopal brethren, when 
consulted, all strongly deprecated it." — " But not," his 
Lordship further prays, ^Ho be misunderstood to 
mean, that the present measures of rearrangement 
of Dioceses, &c. are not open to objection *." In 
other words, here are " objections," disadvantages, 
on every side. The whole question of Union with 
the State is beset, it would seem, with inextricable 
embarrassment. — We have a Church living in the 
hearts of the people of England, and its principles 
and its love drawn in with their mother's milk ; that 

' P. 27. ' Letter, p. 17. ' Ibid. 
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love has been roused when ^^ dormant/' and exceed- 
ingly increased by the ^)pearance of a new Bishop 
in the north ; that is, by the increased presence and 
influence of an English Apostolical Episcopacy. 
But this Church is barely to drag on a life in 
objections, and embarrassments, and impossible du- 
ties, because when Episcopacy in the Commission 
asks for an increased staff for its increased duties. 
Government in the Commission answers, the 
Church must not use its own revenues for the purpose; 
and that to add but one more, under any circum- 
stances, would endanger the (so called) union of 
Church and State. — Such, then, is the condition, 
and such the prospects of the Church, under a Go- 
vernment Commission, " friendly" or " unfriendly,'* 
to interminable ages, and under indefinite growth. 

It is, my Lord, from this false position, this spell- 
bound trance, or inexplicable maze, into which our 
Church has fiallen, and which the present publi- 
cations so expressly and feelingly acknowledge ^ 

1 « We cannot be surprised that the Clergy should look forward 
to the future with anxiety and disquietude ; that feelings of dis- 
trust and suspicion should be excited in their minds ; and that 
they should wish the power of legislating upon points so deeply 
affecting their interests, to be taken out of the hands of those 
who regard them with no friendly eye, and entrusted exclusively 
to members of their own communion. Every other religious 
community regulates its own concerns ; why, then, should this 
privilege be denied to the Church of England alone ? Reason- 

7 
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that we ask your Lordship's best thoughts aad 
strongest endeavours to extricate her. 

But 1 proceed to 

CATHEDBAUS. 

In dealing with Cathedral estates, which indeed 
seem to be made their onlj ^ abuse," I must take leave 
to say, that ^ rearrangement and redistribution^ are 
intelligible terms, and so are ^^ reduction and alienar- 
tion." Was the Bishop of London aware of their 
difference, when, as I have said already, he main- 
tained the principle to be ^ same^ which keeps 
the Episcopal revenues within their own body, but 
redistributes them within the body,— and that which 
alienates the Cathedral resources, reduces their num- 
ber, and goes near to annihilate their order ? This, 
his Lordship says, ^' was felt innoxious as applied to 
the Bishops, but most alarming when applied to the 
Chapters." I was going here to use a very homely 
analogy. A poor wounded man about to suffer 
amputation in three limbs out of four, would be 
little consoled by the assurance that it was a mere 
" rearrangement and redistribution" of the limbs of 
his body ; nor would his feelings of humanity be 
greatly refreshed, by being further informed, that 

able, however, as the wish appears to be, / must confess my 
inability to discover any mode of accomplishing it.** — Charge of 
Bp. of Lincoln^ 1837, pp. 25, 26. 
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the separated parts, for the good of the profession, 
were about to be dissected and exposed in the 
schools of morbid anatomy. Is it possible, my Lord, 
not to perceive in the whole scope of Bishop Blom- 
field's reasoning, that he has no sympathy whatever 
with the Cathedrals, under the severest possible 
operation ; and that his Lordship sees Cathedrals as 
Churches, and Precincts as Parishes, with an indis- 
tinctness of vision of one just recovering or losing 
his sight ? In order, it would seem, to justify his mis- 
statement of the terms of the Commission, in mixing 
the second with the third head of inquiry, he tells us, 
that " the original design of Cathedrals is more nearly 
akin to preaching, than studying theology ;" yet in 
the same paragraph he very intelligibly hints that 
Cathedrals were first instituted for prayers for the 
dead, " to secure the souls of the founders, and for 
the honour of God and the saints." — " Merely, 
masses and requiems were offered according to the 
intention of their founders, and the celebration of 
divine service in them prescribed by the Reformers." 
Yet again, all in the same paragraph, his Lordship 
delineates those " early times, when the Bishop was 
resident at his Cathedral, surrounded by his Clergy, 
who were maintained by the offerings of the faithful, 
and sent to preach, and to minister the Sacrament 
throughout his diocese," Qiw teneam nodo? — ^The real 
solution of these varying statements, in very truth, 
is this — that the Bishop was always canonically 
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surrounded by a certain number of his Presbyters ; 
when preaching was called for, in order to preach ; 
when counsel was wanting, in order to counsel; 
when learning was required, in order to study and 
to teach ; when requiems were in use, to chant re- 
quiems ; and when Scriptural services with preach*- 
ing and learning returned together, then to promote 
and practise those joint Protestant objects. In all 
these, however, the Bishop of London sees only the 
reason for abolishing the Chapters, breaking their 
connexion with their Bishop, " tearing away for the 
love of heaven,*' and sending their fiinds to preach 
in the country. He has not a wish but for their 
impoverishment ; not an argument but for their re^ 
duction ; not a sentiment but for their supersmnua- 
tion. They are too old to be vigorous, too cold 
to be interesting. Neither his Lordship nor lord 
Henley can ever have entered a Cathedral without 
catching an ague ; or, more seriously, aristocracy in 
the state may be all very well, but in the Church 
democracy or absolutism are the only expedients; 

I believe the Bishop of London perfectly sincere, 
though perfectly epigrammatic, in finding an argu- 
ment against Cathedrals in the single pamphlet 
he has noticed in their defence, that excellent one 
attributed to Mr. Selwyn, and entitled " Are Ca- 
thedral Institutions useless ?" It affords his Lordship 
the opportunity of hinting, ye& ! and ihati because 
the author suggested means by which they might be 
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made more useful, and might be drawn back nearer 
to their primitive use. The " ingenious querist" is 
made by his Lordship to say, "they are useful, 
because they might be made so." Nor does his 
Lordship see the possibility, which would be &tal to 
his epigram, of their being useful even as they are, 
and yet being capable to be made more useftil. It 
is singular that this is the only advocate for Cathe-^ 
drals whom he quotes : perhaps not another might 
have been so convenient for an epigrammatic 
retort. 

These insinuations, however, against Cathedrals, 
the Commissioners would give us to understand, ex^ 
press their joint sentence against them, in all *^ una* 
nimity of opinion and perfect concurrence of judg- 
ment." And yet it is no matter of surprise to find 
the true answer in one of themselves. This I shall 
give at length, in order to show how different is 
the sacrifice of Cathedrals to the taste of the Bishop 
of London, who only sacrifices the chance of an 
ague, and to the better judgment of the learned 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol^ who pronounces, 
" the disturbance of these ancient and reformed 
institutions, to be a sacrifice more likely to be 
pleasing to the great Head of the Church, than a 
sacrifice which cost it nothing'." Bishop Monk 
thus descants on the Establishments which he so 
religiously consigns to destruction : — 

^ Gloucester and Bristol, p. 22. 



^ FcPT mrseU^ I jield to no persoii liiiii^ ia 
ref^iert and attacfamefit to the (^thednl estiMiflli- 
raeaXm of oor eoantrr. I am cooTiiiced how im- 
p^Htant it ifly that a Chmrh should poases eneoa- 
Tagements to Kblical learning, as well as a pio- 
TUHon for those who may deTote their time and 
their talents to the stadj of thecdogr and fitentore 
bejond what is compatible with parochial airoca- 
tions. That deaneries and prebendal stalls are 
admirablj adapted for this purpose, is proyed bj the 
genuine fruits which they have yielded firom the 
Beformation to the present day. I concur with 
those who deem that such dignities, occupying a 
position between the Episcopal and parochial orders, 
and accessible to merit in every station of society, 
contribute to the symmetry and strength of the 
whole edifice. I have myself had opportunities of 
remarking how beneficial these foundations are to 
their cities and neighbourhoods, in the influence 
belonging to the conversation and example of 
learned, pious, and dignified ecclesiastics ; the reli- 
gious and literary turn which they communi- 
cate to society, is conspicuous ; they form a point 
of union to the clergy of their respective neigh- 
bourhoods ; in the support of charitable, religious, 
and useful institutions, they take the lead; and 
their endowments are generally expended in a 
manner eminently beneficial to the community. — 
I feel, besides, an almost personal attachment to 
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Cathedral bodies, consequent upon my having pre- 
sided over one of them during several of the hap- 
piest years of my life. You will, therefore, give 
me credit for reluctance to concur in any thing 
which could impair or diminish their usefulness or 
splendour. — Were I to confess my own wish, with- 
out regayd to circumstances, it would be, that the 
number of those appointments should not be dimi- 
nished, BUT ENLARGED, SO as to Correspond with 
the increased numbers and learning of the Clergy ; 
though this wish would be accompanied by a con- 
dition^ that all such places should, agreeably to the 
views of the founders, be strictly confined to the 
reward of learning and of merit ^" 

Of all questions raised by the Bishop of London, 
(I may remark in passing) certainly the most un- 
looked for was that of "Cathedral institutions having 
no view to the advancement of theological learn- 
ing." — " Their having been founded and endowed 
for the promotion of learning, is altogether a 
modern notion, and quite at variance with the 
facts of the case^." Quite at variance too with 
Bishop Monk, his brother Commissioner ; whose 
stipulation just quoted, is, that " all such places 
should, agreeably to the mews of the founders^ be 
strictly confined to the reward of learning and 
merit." This may be adverted to hereafter. 

* Pp. 16, 17, 18. 2 Ibid, as above. 
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I go on meanwhile to obsenre, the Bishop of Lin- 
eoln had preceded Bishop Blomfield in dismissing 
the argument urged for Cathedrals from the primi- 
tive usage of the "Presbyters being at the Cathedrals 
with their Bishop," &c.&c. ; treating it just as some 
by-gone tale of "cosmogony,** to be read, it might be, 
in hieroglyphics, or only with Hesiod's am^ds of the 
"Works and Days." Nothing, it would seem, is in- 
credible of Cathedrals considered in their jwe-e^r- 
istent state. " Canons," says his Lordship in a note, 
" might then be truly said to be of council with the 
Bishop. But they have long ceased to act, if ever 
they so acted in our esisting Cathedrals." Why 
so ? — surely it cannot be, that they are never asked 
their advice. — ^Yet the note proceeds, " I cannot 
read Bishop Racket's argument respecting the 
Senatus Episcopi, without feeling that it was, like 
many of the arguments which have been employed 
against the Commissioners, an argument ad captan- 
dum^ skilfully adapted to the opinions and views of 
those whom he was addressing \" — Hard blows 
indeed ! Dishonest Bishop Hacket ! Dishonest 
Bishop Stillingfleet too, with his " Chapter a latere 
Episcopi! Dishonest Richard Hooker, who even in 
'* passionate and unseemly words" charges roundly 
with the worst of guilt those who abolish and 
refuse such counsel ! Above all, notoriouslv dis- 

^ Letter, note, p. 33. 
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honest Lord Bacon, who says, " the sole exercise of 
episcopal authority is without example in good 
governments. Ab initio non fait ita. Deans and 
chapters were councils about the sees and chairs of 
Bishops at the first, and were unto them a pres- 
bytery, and a consistory, &c. Bishops have no 
exception from the common malediction, Vce soli si 
ceciderit \" 

His Lordship, it is true, surprises us with the 
note here quoted, after disclaiming in his text " any 
intention to enter into an examination of the argu- 
ments of the chapters or their advocates ^." Why 
then thus only select, as he thinks, their weakest ? 
He returns, however, in the text, to consider and 
justify the measure of their reduction ; in feet, 
sweeping away the whole mass of non-residentiaries, 

^ It is rather singular, that the authority of Stillingfleet and 
Bacon should be referred to with marked respect by Bishops 
Blomfield and Kaye. But does the latter Prelate (it is a very 
grave question) mean to answer categorically for himself and his 
brethren on the Bench, that contrary to all primitive and con- 
stitutional usage they never consult their chapters— that the 
weightiest matters of Church interest and Church government 
come before them ; and that they uniformly act without advice, 
or with the aid only of secret, irresponsible, and dependent 
counsellors ? Is this a direct course to gain strength and awaken 
confidence in our apostolical heads at a critical moment, when 
THE ENEMY, who acts in a very different manner, is now at our 
very doors ? Surely, Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

' Ibid. 
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I suppose, because they do perform parochial ser- 
vices only; and all but four of the residentiaries 
and the Dean in each Cathedral, because, as suck^ 
they do not perform parochial services. " Still our 
desire," he proceeds, " is to secure ample provision 
for the maintenance of the fabric, for the perform- 
ance of the daily service, and to leave as many 
rewards for the encouragement of distinguished 
professional merit, as, if we are to judge from 
the experience of the last century itself, are ever 
likely to be assigned to it under the existing 
system'." 

Does then his Lordship believe that, under the 
new or proposed system, one single stall will ever 
be given for the reward of distinguished professional 
merit ? Doubtless his Lordship does so believe and 
understand it will be. But I venture to say no one 
but his Lordship will view the occasional boons thus 
awaiting the exercise of indiscriminate patronage, 
otherwise than as the merest caput mortuum of 
ancient Church and common-sense rules; just an 
admission left that ecclesiastical merit tised to be 
rewarded, and ought to be rewarded, and is not. 
While, however, I thankfully accept the average 
of four " during the last century," so employed 
in each Cathedral, on the concession of Bishop 
Kaye himself, I must be allowed to ask what is the 

' Letter, p. 33. 
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value of the new and " prompt" principle, on M'hich 
we are now, in this enlightened age, recommended 
to legislate for remote posterity ? 

Bishop Kaye's defence, however, of the uniform re- 
duction of all Chapters to one standard, from that of 
the metropolis of the Protestant world to the remote 
and humble Chapter of Chester, requires some par- 
ticular notice. The single deviation recommending 
six Canons to Oxford, for the sole purpose of 
promoting learning, {and therefore worth a thousand 
answers to the (mti4eaming allegations of Bishop 
Blomfieid, on the very showing of the Commissioners 
themselves) is not noticed by Bishop Kaye : but the 
raising of St. Paul's and Lincoln, which have only 
three, to four, is thus commented upon, I venture 
to think very gratuitously and unworthily : — 

" It is not, however, only for reducing in the 
majority of instances that we have been censured ; 
we have met with a like fate for adding^ in the case 
of St. Paul's and Lincoln, and by the more candid 
of our censurers, our recommendation on this point 
has been ascribed to a ptcerile tone of uniformity. 
That, however, was not my motive. I foresaw that, 
if we left these two chapters on their present 
footing, we should be exposed to the remark, that, 
if a Dean and three Residentiaries were sufficient 
at St. Paul's and Lincoln, they must be sufficient 
in any case ; and that, by fixing that number gene- 
rally we should have obtained a considerable addi- 
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tion to our fund \*' — Of these remarks, the last 
seems purely a self-evident proposition. But the 
reasoning of the whole ! Why lord Henley has mcule 
the dangerous remark, that two would be sufficient ; 
and with this one just impression amidst much trash, 
that two constantli/ resident are absolutely requisite for 
the due performance of cathedral service; not three, 
nor four, nor twelve, in mere individual succession. 
But surely, in a wise legislation, it is not a question 
what remark we shall be exposed to, but what is 
just and proper to be done. If three are asserted to 
be sufficient at Lincoln and St. Paul's, inquire if they 
are so ; and whether their condemned fifty Prebend- 
aries, more or less, do not make up the deficiency 
of Residentiaries. If right, leave them where they 
are. But if in point of fact, neither three, nor four, 
nor any number in mere single succession, are 
sufficient to secure the necessary attendance of 
even one residentiary at each service, than raise 
them in spite of their own remonstrances to the 
number that will do so; and, however well con- 
ducted the service may be at Lincoln, or even at St. 
Paul's, on which I make no reflection, I will answer 
for it, it will be still better conducted, with more 
uniformity of practice, and more constancy and 
certainty of superintendence. 

After all. Bishop Kaye is evidently not rid of 

' Pages 21, 22. 
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the impression, that the whole proposal looks like 
demolition, especially in project. He therefore 
strengthens the staple of his argument by repre- 
senting the painful destitution, in which all must 
sympathise, of those numerous remote manufac- 
turing and other districts through the kingdom, to 
be relieved by the reduced mass of non-residentiary 
and residentiary stalls. He allows ** the reduction 
— not demolition but reduction, — to be resorted to 
only from necessity." He says, " they were not 
insensible to the benefits which cathedral institu- 
tions were capable of conferring, and had conferred ;" 
and, finally, advances to the confession, that it is a 
" sacrifice of some portion of that which, though 
eminerSy ustfvl^ is not essential to a Church ^" If 
what is left be after all " am'fs provisiiMi, &c.," why 
then all this delicate insinuation of motives, and 
covered advance of unintended arguments, as if at 
least for a portional demolition ? But if the case 
is most truly one of fearful and sure annihilation, 
first or last, why hazard such ^ nice distinction, 
such a parting epitaphium on Cathedral Establish- 
ments, as this, " though eminently useful, they are 
not essential to a Church ?" 

The truth, my Lord, is, that Cathedral Establish- 
ments are essential to our Church. Neither the satire 
of a Blomfield, nor the neutrality of a Kaye, nor 

1 Pages 33, 34. 
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the compliments of a Monk, can alter the due 
relations or proportions as belonging to a Christiaa 
Church between what is "sacred in ornament ^ '' and 
♦' eminent in usefulness," and what is really necessary 
and essential. It is the law of God in all His 
works, and surely the principle of that which is 
the highest and most glorious of all His works, the 
Christian Church, that beauty and utility should 
enter together into the very essence of His creation. 
He who placed His bow in the clouds as the emblem 
of His first covenant with Noah and his posterity, 
was no foe to variety of colours or goodliness of 
proportion ; and He who had made the " palaces 
of Israel a sure refuge," because of His presence 
with them, once placed. them on that "hill of Zion," 
which was " beautiful for situation," the " joy of 
the whole earth." Usefulness, solidity, and beauty, 
were combined in the walls of that new city, emblem 
of the Church, which "descended out of heaven 
from God :" and I cannot see that to strip naked 
the fair form and just proportions of that which is 
after the pattern of those heavenly things, is any 
safe or acceptable sacrifice in the eyes of Him 
" who built all things." Nakedness and contempt 
go together in sacred language; and there is a 

' " The ornamental parts of our system, however beautiful 
they may be, and however comparable to the courts of God's 
house, which our Lord himself delighted, are yet not to be put 
in competition,'* &c. — Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol^ p. 1 7. 
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" simplicity," says even the dissenting Hall, '* which 
betrays its meanness." 

The Territorial distribution of the first christian 
Church was Episcopal, and Central. Afterwards, 
through the necessity of the case, it became diffu- 
sive ; and pastors and teachers, from being part of 
the centre, became gradually isolated and individual 
agents in Christ's fold. But, now that the paro- 
chial system is of its own accord freely developing 
itself, and deploying into lines co-extensive with 
the length and breadth of the land: is this the 
time to forget the advantages and the needs of the 
central episcopal Seat ? The parishes of England, 
if once 10,000, may soon be multiplied into dis- 
tricts and sub-divisions of more than 15, or 20,000. 
Does this widely-extended process, indefinitely ra- 
mifying around, need no counterpoise at the centre, 
— ^nothing to steady the growing mass of branch and 
foliage ; but rather must the stable strength of the 
root be carried away to increase the power and stress 
of the limbs ? Or, to change the metaphor, must our 
army " with banners," become a tumultuous host of 
partisans and guerillas, whose out-posts are every- 
where, and the head-quarters nowhere? The re- 
quired increase of the parochial system, demanding 
far beyond the drop-by-drop supplies of a few sup- 
pressed stalls of doubtful emolument, and with only 
a respectable average of income on the whole \ is ex- 

' '* The incomes of few are greater than the station and the 
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aetly that which renders the Cathedral system 
tial and indispensable. To abstract at soch a time 
about serentj Staff^ippointments, as it wen^ along 
the whole line of the Church militant, — to do little 
less than abolish the whole order of Ecclesiastical 
merit, which often just gives "the ribbon, blue^ 
red or green," and nothing beyond, seems to be a 
proposal, which, but for the names connected with 
it, I should have thought must secretly have pro- 
ceeded from its worst enemies. At least, who is 
not amazed to see it openly avowed by friends, 
whose own toil is not their sole reward, nor their 
life altogether without the trappings of honour ? 

Assuredly, my Lord, these are not times for men 
of courage and consistency to concede, that modem 
Episcopacy can do without Chapters, and Cathedrals, 
and Stalls, and Scarfs. If money only is to be ob- 
tained — "all the money" — ^and "from whatever 
source" — then let it be remembered (can it be for- 
gotten ?) that modem Episcopacy can also do with- 
out income. Witness the reduced Episcopacy (once 
Prelacy) of Scotland, and the rising order of the 
United States, and what may be soon the fate of the 
Protestant Bishoprics of North America, of Australia, 
of India. Why might we not see, on the principles 
of a just utilitarian expediency, the revenues of 
London equally divided and employed in endow- 

character which they are required to support may fairly de- 
mand.** — Gloucester and Bristol, p. 14. 
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ing a Bishop of London, and a Bishop of West- 
minster ? 

In the truly Apostolical Episcopacy of the United 
States there is, I believe, one thing they cannot do 
without ; and that is, annual Synods, and triennial 
Convocations, or Conventions. Their discourses and 
their conclusions, of deep interest to that rising 
Church, are open to any inquirer ; and in their 
results are sufficiently known by the establishment 
of new Episcopates, and all the vigorous move- 
ments of a Missionary Church. What discourses 
or discussions are held in our own perpetual Eccle- 
siastical Commission, we collect by mere hints in 
passing Charges and Letters. Their meetings are 
held by adjournment merely de die in diem ; and their 
published acts come forward in the shape of certain 
essays, called Reports;— documents scarcely known 
in Ecclesiastical nomenclatures, and not very weighty 
in eloquence, or profound in theology, but " having 
the sanction of Her Majesty in Council." 

It will be necessary to revert in some small mea- 
sure to these acts, in passing to my Fourth, and 
last head of remark, namely, 

IV. 

General Results and Reflections. — I have 
little, my Lord, of novelty to offer tp your notice 
under this head, beyond the painful reiteration of 
dangers generally resulting to the Church, at the 
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present crisis, and from the iiresent proceedings. 
I shall principally advert to one, namely, that loss 
of unanimity among her various members, from 
which her enemies hope so much, and her best and 
wisest friends so much fear. 

1. Bishop Monk, in no unequivocal terms, con- 
gratulates himself on this want of unanimity in Hie 
Chapters of England and Wales : — " Memorials and 
remonstrances have, it is true, proceeded from a 
majority of the Cathedral bodies, but not from aU. 
I shall not disguise the satisfaction I felt at remark- 
ing among the exceptions the Chapter of which I 
was visitor, [Gloucester, it is presumed,] and like- 
wise that [Peterborough] over which I formerly 
presided as Dean. Yet these two bodies,** bis 
Lordship continues, " contain persons of as high 
character and independent minds, as sound judg- 
ment, as any Cathedral in the kingdom. Nor are 
there any more alive to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of their station, or more ready and more 
capable of defending the rights and privileges of 
which they are the depositaries. But they seem to 
have considered with candour the actual position 
and actual wants of the Establishment, and to have 
reposed a reasonable confidence in the principles and 
integrity of those, on whom was imposed the un- 
gracious and thankless task of suggesting the 
sacrifices which such wants demanded*^" 

' Gloucester aud Bristol, p. 23. 
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The above-named silent Chapters, doubtless^ 
thank his Lordship for his patronising commenda- 
tions : and Chapters at large, who have really only 
spoken out his own language on Cathedral Esta- 
blishments, are the very last, I believe, to question 
each other's acts or motives, candour, considera- 
tion, justice to others, or the like I will presume, 
too, that no indirect charge is here insinuated by 
Bishop Monk against the protesting Chapters. 
But if there be that equipoise of character, inde* 
pendence, and good judgment on both sides, for 
which I will readily believe his Lordship contends ; 
how again does he justify a measure which has 
put such equal powers and qualities of head and 
heart into hazardous comparison and conflict ? How 
does he further get rid of the argument arising from 
the majority^ almost a totality^ against himself? In- 
deed, so specifically is the silence of his own Chap- 
ters explained on principk by Bishop Monk, that 
one could almost be sure he had been himself in the 
commission of grievous error — that of consulting his 
Cliapters on a measure so nearly touching the 
interests of the Church committed to their joint 
charge. 

2. Again, in alluding to that Right Reverend 
Bench, of which you, my Lord, form so distin- 
guished a member, I would approach with awe, and 
treat with deference, the solemn question — Has 
unanimity been fpund on the Bench ? Your Lord- 
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ship's sentiments, together with those of the distin* 
goished Prelate who fills the See of Winchester, ha^e 
been long and well known ; and they have prodaoed 
their effect. Both your Liordships, (I am quite sure 
you will allow me to say,) are aptly pourtrayed in the 
following reference to "certain strictures," which, 
says Bishop Monk, " the Commission has encoun- 
tered upon an occasion similar to the present^ firom 
a didinguished Prdate^ whose eloquence neter fails to 
add weight to his opinions^/' The strictures have 
reference to the " arbitrary and dangerous powers 
of the Commission," and ** the proposed periodical 
inquisition into the receipts of Ecclesiastical per- 
sons." In reply, these are partly thrown by Bishop 
Monk upon the legislature, partly avowed and justi- 
fied upon the plea of necessity. But the allegation, 
or the replies, are of less importance to the present 
question, than the fad of either being necessary " on 
occasions similar to the present," (that of an Epis- 
copal Visitation). — Your venerable and apostolical 
order, my Lord, has ever been marked, and deserv- 
edly honoured, for an unanimity of sentiment, a 
coherence of plan and expression, which has ope- 
rated favourably as an example and a warning to 
your whole body of subject Clergy. And now more 
especially, if the Right Reverend Bench be for ever 
settled to consist of the exact number of twenty-six, 

' Gloucester and Bristol, p. 29. 
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and no more, all in the House of Lords ; how much 
more imperative has become the duty, so to construct 
measures and Commissions too, as to render all of 
" one mind in that House :" that no uncertain sound 
may be given by that trumpet at which all are to 
prepare themselves for the battle, and to whose 
distinct and deliberate note the weightiest interests 
of our common Apostolical establishment are made 
to respond. 

I know not if the learned, pious, and amiable 
Bishop of Oxford had obtained the opportunity of con- 
sulting these several publications, before he gave to 
the world his own recent and truly Episcopal charge, 
now in a second Edition. If so, .conviction has not 
been the result of the perusal. " In the appoint- 
ment of the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners,'* 
says his Lordship*, "we have witnessed the creation 
of a power as irresponsible as it is gigantic — an 
imperium in imperioy which, before long, must super- 
sede all other authority in the Church, and whose 
decrees are issued in such a manner, as to render 
expostulation and remonstrance unavailing. With 
a sincere belief," his Lordship adds, " in the pure 
and conscientious motives of every member of the 
Board as individuals, their acts as a Corporation 
seem to me to be every way fiill of evil to the 
Church, of which they ought to be the protectors. 

* P. 7. edit. 2nd. 
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And as one of the qHiitiial guardums of that Cflkm^ 
(though unworthy) I take this solemn oeeaaion of 
recording my protest against both the CommiflBiOB 
and its proceedings ^^ 

3. I pass from this delicate subject to the fbrther 
question. Has unanimity prevailed among tbe£puah' 
pal members of the Cinnmission themselves f They 
tell us that it has so. Bishop Blomfield states^ 
on the highest authority, that ''Unanimitj pre- 
Tailed in the proceedings of the CommissioiL 
Whenerer there was a difference of opinion on any 
material point, it was settled, not by a reluctant or 
unwilling compromise or concession on either sid^ 
but after a full consideration of the fieusts, and dis- 
cussion of the reasons, upon which the matter 
turned." His Lordship continues : ^ This statement^ 
which is strictly true, with regard to all the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, is a sufficient an« 
swer to the insinuations which have been thrown 
out, that the Commissioners did little more than 
adopt, without inquiry or deliberation, the propo* 
sitions made by one or two of their body *." 

Fully believing, then, on the assurance of the 

' His Lordship's powerful protest includes one against *' the 
limited selection of the Clerical members, taken from one rank of 
the Ministry only, — the exclusion of four-fifths of the Bishops 
from all participation in the consultation on Church measures. 
—P. 8. 

' London, pp. 18, 19. 
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venerable Prelate, that the Commissioners did not 
adopt, without inquiry or deliberation, the pro- 
positions made by "one or two of their body," 
I still think, my Lord, it must be admitted as freely 
on the other side, that subseqtient views and feelings 
have much disturbed that unanimity which the first 
" promptitude" and " vigour" of legislation infiised 
into the minds of the Episcopal Commissioners. 

I wish not to multiply differences betwieen these 
respectable Prelates, to whom the whole subject of 
" prompt" Ecclesiastical Reform was evidently quite 
new ; and therefore I shall revert no further to the 
question of " Learning — the obfecty or not the object, 
of Cathedral institutiomy' than to say that there is a 
finality in the issue between the Bishop of London 
and the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; each re- 
quiring the opposite assumption as the groundwork 
of his argument ^ Nor yet would I detain your 
Lordship further, by reverting to the vefry different 
mew taken of the alarming and mischievous nature 
of the Perpetual Ecclesiastical Commission by the 
above two Prelates, from that exhibited in the 
"Letter" of the Bishop of Lincoln. — On two points 

* To agitate changes upon the ground of primitive and 
original uses, must always be reckoned as amongst the most 
hazardous and convertible of all pop alar expedients. Far more 
wisely does Bishop Monk select for his commendation that very 
Winchester Memorial, which grounds all on the 'present use of 
Cathedrals, as encouragements to learning. 
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only, of marked difference, I would wish further to 
make observation. 1. Their notion of right, as be- 
tween the Church and the State, in the re-distri- 
bution of Church duties and revenues. 2. Their 
present views of Chapter Reform. 

1. The Letter of Bishop Kaye so ably lays down 
ilie respective duties of the State and of the Churchy in 
regard of the question of re-distribtUion^ that I really 
could not but imagine that he had adopted it for 
his own view of the subject ; and I accordingly give 
it in a note \ though accompanied also with a second 

' " Some regard the State in the character of a trustee, invested 
only with a power of superintendence ; bound on the one hand 
to take care, that the holders of benefices (each of whom is con- 
sidered by the law either as a sole corporation, or as a member 
of a corporation aggregate) fulfil the obligations attaching to 
the possession of their benefices ; but bound on the other hand 
to preserve the property of the benefices entire. Here the right 
of the State to interfere ends ; it cannot re-distribute the pro- 
perty of the Church, nor apply any portion, even to Ecclesias- 
tical purposes, different from those to which it was originally 
destined. There are, for instance, numerous prebends in the 
cathedrals of the Old Foundation, endowed with considerable 
estates, of which the possession imposes no other duty, (I 
assume for a moment that the present practice is in accordance 
with the original destination) than that of preaching one sermon 
a year in the cathedral Church. According to those who hold 
the opinion just stated, the State can only interfere to enforce 
the preaching of the sermon. It cannot divert the revenues to 
the supply of the means of spiritual instruction in destitute 
districts ; the interference of the State with Ecclesiastical pro- 
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and a third view of the case; and the Bishop 
unhappily states finally, that it was on the second 
he was appointed to act ; namely, that which admits 
the right of the State to re-distribute as it pleases — 
in fact, to reorganise the Church, provided only it 
does not alienate its funds to secular purposes. The 
Bishop of London, while appointed also to act upon 
the second view of the case, — I presume unawares, 
but expressly adopts the first as his own avowed 
principle, in the following words : " With respect 
to the application of Church property to uses, differ- 
ing not essentially, but formally, from those to which 
they are now applicable, we would remind the ob- 
jectors, that the Church has always had the right to 

perty, being limited to the extreme case, in which it has become 
either impossible or illegal to fulfil the purposes for which the 
property was originally granted ; as in the case of a grant of 
which the condition was, that a certain number of masses should 
be said for the soul of the donor. 

" Others ascribe to the State a right, not of superintendence 
only, but also of re-distribution ; so that it may make any new 
arrangement of the Ecclesiastical Revenues, by which the Esta- 
blished Church will be rendered more efficient to the purposes 
of its institution. 

"A third opinion is, that the State possesses an absolute 
power over Ecclesiastical property, and may apply a portion, 
or the whole, to secular purposes ; subject, however, to the ob- 
ligation of making provision out of its revenues for the main- 
tenance of the ministers of religion, and for the supply of all 
that is necessary to the due celebration of public worship." — 
Letter^ pp. 5, 6, 7. 

f2 
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do this for the purposes of piety and charity, accord- 
ing to certain rides; and if this right be altogether de- 
nied to it, {i.e. the Churchy) s, state of things may easily 
be supposed to arise, which, to the common appre- 
hension of mankind, would prove the unreasonable- 
ness of such denial ^" I cannot here blame the Bishop 
of London for misunderstanding the principle on which 
he was acting, in the hurry of " prompt" legislation. 
But neither can I at all concede, in such a case as 
this, that the State^with Bishop Kaye, and the Church 
with Bishop Blomfield, mean the same thing. But 
this I can venture to say, in behalf of myself and 
many more : Assemble the Church in her proper 
form ; let her speak through her own legitimate 
organs ; and then let her pass her unbiassed opinion 
on the re-distribution of her own revenues " for pur- 
poses of piety and charity, according to certain 
rules, differing not essentially, but formally, from 
their present uses." I fully believe in this case na 
voice of troublesome argument or solemn protesta- 
tion would be raised against her final deliberate judg- 
ment. But when the State^ and State Commissions, 
and for State purposes^ undertake the same work of 
redistribution, the churchman naturally asks, where- 
unto this vrill grow ; and he too apprehends, that 
" a state of things may easily be supposed to arise, 
which, to the common apprehension of mankind, 

* London, p. 35. 
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would prove the unreasonableness of such" a pre^ 
mission. 

2. Their present views of Chapter Reform, The 
Bishop of London appears inexorable : avows him- 
self " unaltered and unshaken in his opinions f and 
fronts as if determined to adhere fully to the recom- 
mendations of the original Reports. This, however 
consistent with itself, seems wholly at variance with 
certain expressions in the Bishop of Lincoln's 
Letter ; which, I confess, taken by themselves, at 
the full credit of all they imply, (and I never could 
believe they were a mere lull to our alarms,) 
might have saved your Lordship the whole trouble 
of this lengthened address. " I am led, therefore," 
says Bishop Kaye, " to conclude, that the intro- 
duction of any measure, having for its object a better 
provision for the cure of souls, through the medium 
of a different application of a portion of the Chap- 
ter property, will at least be deferred for the pre- 
sent. Such a result of the labours of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission will be regarded with satisfaction 
by two very different classes of persons ^" The 
classes chosen, are (I) those who basely charge 
all attempts at Church reform with dishonesty; 
(2) those who rejoice inCommendams, Pluralities, and 
every " abuse," that the day of retribution may be 
the heavier. — I own myself to be one who regards 

1 Letter, p. 39. 
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the hope alluded to with "satisfaction," but on 
grounds wholly different from the guilt of either ; 
and such as I trust the sentiments contained in this 
letter will acquit, at least, of all immorality. 

Bishop Monk, however, introduces a new modi- 
fication of plans ; and speaks of the suspension only 
of Stalls, keeping up the whole framework, the 
constitution and corporation of each Cathedral esta- 
blishment, that the whole may be hereafter restored 
in its original dignity and proportion, when a better 
provision for the cure of souls has been obtained. 
The plan of Suspension, if even proffered from the 
first, I fear would have been worth but little, — non 
fnissura cutem : — extorted at last, still less. But in 
truth, as well the Reports of old, as the Letter of 
Bishop Kaye, and Bishop Blomfield's Charge, must 
be the greatest possible proficients in the art of 
keeping a secret, if to this hour any such scheme 
were intended by their authors. How stands the 
matter? In 1836 came forth the Reports of the 
Commissioners, recommending the reduction of the 
Cathedrals. In 1837 the Reverend the Master of 
the Temple thus writes respecting them to the Bishop 
of Lincoln : " But even here, my Lord, it appears, 
that the Commissioners have done more than was 
quite necessary for the end in view. It was not 
necessary to do more than suspend the appointments 
of certain Stalls, and appropriate their revenues 
during the suspension, to other purposes. By the 
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Commissioners they are abolished; and it is pro- 
posed that the Cathedrals, in general, shall hereafter 
consist of a Dean and four Canons only, without 
any saving limitation or phrase. Thus another 
precedent is given of a needless violation of Eccle- 
siastical property, at a time when the greatest 
caution and tenderness should have been observed, 
so as to abstain in every instance, as far as possible, 
from weakening its claims ^" 

In 1838 come forth the apologies of the Right 
Reverend the Episcopal Commissioners : and of these 
Bishop Monk alone, and for the first time, adopting 
the term " suspension " as his own, writes thus : — 
** In apologising for the acts of this Board, it is far 
from my intention to disguise or extenuate the real 
objections to which they are liable. I admit, 
unequivocally, that the Church will sustain a loss 
by the stcspension of above sixty appointments, 
calculated to be the rewards of industry, of piety, 
and of learning. I also confess that the reduction 
in the number of residentiaries may, in particular 
cases, diminish the quantity of personal superinten- 
dence now bestowed upon the performance of the 
daily choral service/' .... The advantage of the 
plan proposed was, [is?] "that the framework of each 
corporation would be preserved entire and kept in 
view, and the claims of the vacant Stalls would 

' Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, p. 20. 1837. 
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continue unextinguished ; so that whenever the ne- 
cessity for their appropriation might cease, the 
original number of Canons could be restored with- 
out difficulty 'r 

Let it be understood from these words of Bishop 
Monk, that such a conception of the schemes of the 
Commission was silently brooding in his own mind, 
until the time when it was brought to light and 
expression by the intervening suggestion of the 
Reverend the Master of the Temple. Where then 
is the evidence in Report, in Letter, or Charge, 
that the same notice had ever found birth in the 
minds of his Lordship's brother Commissioners; 
or that to this day they entertain it ? The fact I, 
deem to be quite otherwise : — in the language of 
Bishop Kaye's Manifesto, we read "suppression," 
not suspension, " reduction" without restoration : 
although the other expressions alluded to of Bishop 
Kaye's make me believe, both with respect to himself 
and Bishop Monk, that those two Prelates hang by a 
very slender thread indeed to the remaining interests 
and existing views of the Perpetual Ecclesiastical 
Commission for England and Wales. Truly, I be- 
lieve, it might not be too much to say, that they 
have virtually (I will not say virtuously) retired 
from its ranks. 

I cannot but express gratitude to those Prelates 

' Gloucester and Bristol, pp. 18, 19, 21. 
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for some light of hope thus thrown on our future 
prospects ; (and thanks are due to all for their dis- 
interested, but, I believe, mistaken labours^) I 
cannot also but accept, on behalf of Cathedrals 
especially. Suspension as a better term than Reduc- 
tion, and Reduction as itself better than professed 
Demolition. Neither can I but hail the important 
admission by Bishop Monk of " the palpable hard- 
ships and injustice inflicted upon the Clergy *," in 
turning them over like sheep to other stray Dioceses, 
where their just expectations of preferment and 
patronage may now be for ever quashed. Above 
all, I must rejoice in his Lordship's recognition of 
" a sacred obligation," by which I understand, an 
obligation upon oath, holding our Ecclesiastical 
superiors to " maintain the rights and privileges of 
Cathedrals," the constitution of the Church, and 
the standing order of its various ministers and mi- 
nistrations inviolate, as received into their keeping. 
But still I feel the utter inadequacy of concession^ 
when the Church is looking for security^ and longing 
and panting for stability and perpetuity. 

Who can but feel the weakness of conceding 
Suspension, when annihilation is sure to follow ; of 
leaving just four preferments in a diocese for the 
interests of Church learning, because formerly just 
that number was so employed, when it is obvious not 

' Gloucester and Bristol, p. 31. 
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one can be so employed under the new proposals; of 
talking of rest, and retirement, and reward, and then 
hinting at, and even practising, the most laborious 
parochial annexations; above all, and after all, leav- 
ing the Church at large, and its Episcopacy more 
especially, under a load of embarrassment and 
inefficiency, from which the Commissioners them- 
selves avow their inability to reKeve her ? These 
together must affi)rd to rational minds such a spe- 
cimen of the principles of Ecclesiastical legislation, 
on which reform in the Church has been attempted, 
and is further promised, as to leave us no choice. 
To the Church herself the appeal must be made^ 
against the Commission, in behalf of her own 
ancient, tried, and settled apostolical constitution. 

** The Holy See" may be invidiously introduced, as 
" watching over Cathedrals," and an argument ad 
captandum against them. But the Bishop of Lon- 
don will readily remind us of a period when " the 
ancient Bishop sitting among his Presbyters," pre- 
ceded the institution of Prelacy itself, of which 
Cathedral forms will now prove the best and surest 
protection. The just relation and true counterpoise 
in each Episcopal See, between the principles of 
Prelacy and Presbyteiy, will be best known per- 
haps, as most things of value are, by their loss ; if 
such loss can be at all, salvd Ecclesid Anglicand. 
Our enemies well know the venture at stake. It is 
a question with them, and should be with us, not of 
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degree, but of essence ; not of mode, bnt of consti- 
tution. The Chapters have made their own appeal 
to their Church and their country on this ground ; 
and they have done their plain duty. They have 
stood upon the principle^ and on principle must the 
verdict be finally given. 

While I would hope that the Bishop of London 
may be inclined a little more to listen to the voice 
of the Church, and the Bishop of Lincoln a little 
less to fear the voice of the Public ; I cannot but 
exult at the single appeal just ventured by Bishop 
Monk, in the feelings of an honest courage and pa- 
triotism, to the voice of the Country. " I shall not 
disguise my own opinion, that the deficiency of which 
we speak in the National Establishment ought to be 
supplied at the national expense. I know it will be 
exclaimed, that the very notion is visionary and 
impracticable. Yet, such were not always the sen- 
timents of Englishmen." He alludes to the annual 
grant for eleven years of £100,000. towards endow- 
ing and augmenting poor benefices in populous places, 
made twenty-nine years since, in the very gorge of 
war, with the marked and unanimotis approbaiimi of 
aU parties in the Home of Commons. Traduced 
House of Commons ! that " one branch of the Legis- 
lature*' from which nothing is now to be expected ! 
At least, my Lord, be the prayer of Bishop Monk 
the prayer of the Church. "Let us humbly pray, that 
the God of mercy, whose arm wonderfully delivered 
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this land from the dangers which beset it from 
without, and who worketh in the hearts of men 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure, may 
influence those now invested with the power to 
make a similar grant from the vast and overflow- 
ing wealth with which he has blessed it, in order to 
spread the name and the religion of His Son among 
uninstructed multitudes \^ 

Better far, my Lord, this appeal, in the fulness 
of faith, and the confidence of prayer, than to set 
the slow proceeds of a few suppressed stalls to 
run after the hurrying wants of uninstructed mil- 
lions ; or to knock Cathedrals into ruins, and build 
chapels and oratories with their fragments. Cathe* 
drals will not be wanting, and they have not been 
wanting, as an example to other proprietors, in en- 
larging and endowing their own vicarages and many 
more besides them. " It hath pleased them verily, 
and their debtors they are :" nor has the heart-rend- 
ing cry of perishing multitudes found no respondency 
in the hearts of dividing Chapters, or working Pre- 
bendaries. Already other schemes of untold bless- 
ing are knocking, and not in vain, at Chapter-room 
doors for entrance and support. Bishop Monk has 
already found out, by this very means, the incon- 
venience of not only plurcdising two Sees, but of 
wednUng two Chapters. He cannot even now, with 

* Gloucester and Bristol , pp. 32, 33. 
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all his habits of legislation, imagine how to adapt"the 
constitution of oneDiocessxi Board, and one Diocesan 
School, connected with the Cathedral body, to our 
Diocese, in which there are two Cathedrals, and ttvo 
co-ordinate Chapters." "I think it probable," he 
adds ^, " that the peculiar constitution of this Diocese 
had not occurred to the framers of the propositions." 
Promptitude again ! But, my Lord, the scheme it- 
self to which he alludes, I am still persuaded, will 
not eventually suffer : that interesting scheme and 
magnificent project of a few enlightened and truly 
Christian members of Parliament, who have dedi- 
cated their best thoughts, and best of talents, to the 
enlargement of the National School Society into 
the real proportions of its national duties, and high 
patriotic engagements. — A few hours also or months 
of mature reflection, I trust, may devise a method of 
divorce for this " prompt" and uncanonical union of 
Chapters, done in a heat, whether of England or 
Wales. Who can tell how far, or how near, may 
be the respective populations of Bristol and Bangor, 
as to petitioning Parliament, and her Majesty in 
council, for liberty to re-erect each their own fallen 
Episcopates, out of their own private means ; and 
to re-establish two independent, one primitive 
Episcopate, if not the father of Episcopacy in 
Britain, each with their constitutional Chapter: 

» P. 40. 
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then perhaps suing, and that successfully, for at 
least an alternate admittance to the seat which had 
been accorded to their predecessors in the Upper 
House of Parliament ? 

My Lord, in relieving your Lordship from the 
tedium of this lengthened address, I would not 
conceal its great and leading motive. I have 
alluded in the course of it to high and commanding 
names, both in and out of the Commission. It is 
not in me to draw invidious comparisons between 
distinguished and dignified characters, among whom 
are to be found those who constitute at once the 
ornament of the Church, the country, and their 
race. My object is to unite such in larger propor- 
tions, and freer conference with yourself, for an 
object, I own, I have most greatly at heart in this 
address ; namely, to fulfil the undone duty of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, in making our great 
Cathedral and Collegiate establishments effective, — 
not their money^ but themselves^ — for the good of 
the Church. May it be your Lordship's high de- 
stiny, aided by the advice of those most competent 
to the task, to show Cathedrals indeed to be not 
wholly useless as they are, but to show further 
how they may be made more useful, in their full 
strength and consistency, residentiaries, and non- 
residentiaries, in application to present times : — 
how, in truth, they may be made to harmonise with 
the real voice of public opinion in great and disin- 
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terested efforts, speaking for themselves to " the 
common apprehension of mankind." 

It is to supplicate the continued, and, were it pos- 
sible, enlarged exercise of those talents with which 
God has blessed you, in behalf of the Cathedral 
establishments of this realm, that I now address 
you. It is, further, humbly to uphold your known 
and undoubted zeal in this cause, with the assu- 
rance, that, in carrying forward that zeal into full 
operation, you will have the present approbation of 
thousands of the clergy of the empire; and will 
reap the blessings of other generations of the 
Church, should those efforts, in God's providence, 
be at length crowned with a happy issue. 

I remain, my Lord, 

With the greatest respect. 
Your Lordship's most faithfiil and obedient 

Servant, 
A Dignitary of the Church. 



P.S. Since writing the above, I have been ap- 
prised, through the medium of the public prints, of 
the intention of the Right Honourable Lord John 
Russell, to move for leave to bring in a Bill, into the 
lower House of Parliament, to give effect to the late 
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recommendations of tlie Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers for England and Wales. This notice will not, I 
apprehend, include any recommendations contained 
in the (so called) Fourth Report of the Commission- 
ers. And my apprehension is founded on the fol- 
lowing passage in the Charge of the Bishop of 
London. " Their Fourth Report [embracing more 
especially reduction of Cathedrals], which had 
been agreed to, was never signed; and they are 
therefore, strictly speaking, not answerable for the 
Bill, grounded upon that Report, which has since 
been brought into Parliament, but with some im- 
portant additions, at variance with the Report itself, 
and with the principles which its framers had kept 
steadily in view ^" 

' Bishop of London's Charge, pp. 19, 20. 
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